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*THE EMIGRANTS DAUGHTER. 
BY MISS PARDOR. 


How I first became acquainted with the emigrant 
marquis de St. Ange buports not to any one; we were! 
neighbors, and, in spite of national habits and national | 
prejudices, we were friends also. Mons, de St. Ange) 
was one of the ancien regime; tall, and stately, proud! 
of his high birth, and, even amid her crimes and her) 
degradation, of his country. He subsequently reco-| 
vered a large portion of his ancestral possessions; and, | 
with a buoyant heart, he disposed of his estate in Eng-| 
land, and passed over to Franee, For some months 
his departure made a blank in our social cirele, painful 
to every one: we recounted to each other the most 
puerile anecdotes of our Gallic friend; hung even on 
the memory of his failings; talked of his generous et- 
tachment to his unhappy country, his courteous suavity, 
his high breeding, and the sincerity of his heart, But, 
ere we had exhausted a theme so grateful to us all, he 
again appeared in the neighborhood; re-purchased at 
an immense accession of price his beautiful villa and 
grounds; and became once more the courteous guest, | 
the good neighbor, and the trustworthy friend. In one 
respect only was he changed: there was a gloom, a 
hopelessness, clinging to him, an unwillingness to al- 
jude co himself or his own affairs, which betrayed 
heart-sickness and despondency. 


His walks, which! 
before his departure had been long and healthful, were 
now mere mechanical exertions, made evidently more | 
from a sense of the duty which he owed to himself than) 
from any view to relaxation or enjoyment. For hours} 
he was unmured in his own dwelling, inaccessible to) 
even the most esteemed of his acqnaintance; and there 
was a mysterious importance in the bearing of all the, 
members of his limited establishment, which conveyed, 
the consciousness of some secret of magnitude confided , 
to them, That secret was as religiously kept es it, 
was trustingly confided; for not untu IT heard it from! 
his own lips did I even guess at its melancholy nature, | 


“Listen to me, Everard,” said the marquis, one day, 
as we sat together in a retired part of his grounds; “‘lis- 
ten, and learn how much man may endure, and yet live. 
Romancers talk of broken hearts—it is but romance, | 
for mine hag not broken. In my youth [ was proud 
and wealthy, and hope sketched visions never to be em-| 
bodied. On my father’s death, | succeeded to his pos- 
sessions; I mourned for him, but 1 mourned not in bit-! 
terness, for he died in peace, and his son closed his 
eves, [ married; | became myself a father: my blue- 
eyed girl was my joy—tmy pride, She was the bequest 
of a loved wife, who died in making it; and I cherished 
her alike for her mother’s sake and for her own. Thro’ 
infaney, youth, and womanhood, | watched over her as 
those only can watch, who have set all their hopes and 
affections on one venture; and she repaid my tender- 
ness. {| bestowed her on a worthy husband; one on 
whom her young heart doted, and with whom, even 
loving her as I did, I was content to share it. Two 
years we lived on happily, save that twice I clasped a 
cherub bov tomy fond bosom, and twice the cold grave 
closed over the fair ofSpring of my Emilie. J'hen I 
inurmered at this bereavement; but I have since learn- 
ed to bow my head in thankfulness at the dispensation. 

“To you, J need not dwell on the miseries of my un- 
happy and inisguided country: enough that I was 
hunted down by the bloed-hounds of the revolution, 
and obliged to fly. 1 parted from my child, iny only 
one: the husband of Emilie was among those who yet 
hoped that the current of popular fury might be turned; 
and he would not share my flight. IT eould not wrench 
asunder the sacred bond which united him to my 
daughter, and she clung to him as to existence. My 
story is a short one to tell; misery needs but few words 
to paint it. He fell a martyr to his noble trust and 
confidence in the redeeming penitence of villains; but) 
they told me—despise not these tears; you are not a 
father, and to you they may seem but weakness—they 
told me that my child, my gentle, blue-eyed child, was 
among friends, and reconciled to her irremediable be- 





reavement! I wonld have flown to comfort her, but I 
-was checked by the assurance that my presence might 
endanger both myself and her; for myself, as Heaven 
|is my witness, I cared not, but her safety was dearer to 
jme than existence, and I yielded to their arguments. 
It may have been, nay, it surely was, a pious fraud, for 
it saved me some bitter months of suffering. You re- 
member how joyously I hurried back to my native 
country, whea I could do so, as I fondly thought, with 
safety tous both. 1 found my child—do I live to utter 
it?——a maniac! When I clasped her to my heart, she 
laughed out as she clung to me, and told me that Eu- 
gene was gone to bring back her boys _ 

St. Ange paused: deep and heavy sobs burst from 
him, as it seemed, unconsciously, and I was scarcely 
less affected. At length, he grasped my erm, and, 
struggling for composure, he said hurriedly, “She is 
here, in a strange country, and she is insensible to the 
change. She is under the roof of her father, and she 
knows hin not; this, this is the most painful blow of 
all! Did she but remember me, when | hold her to my 
heart—but no, no, it is vain.” After a pause, he drew 
his hand suddenly across his eyes, and motioned to me 
to fullow him. | obeyed in silence. We traversed a 
court beside the house, and St. Ange opened a low 
door, which led from it. I started, as a wild, sweet, 
monotonous chant fell on my ear. “Fear nothing,” 
said the wretched father, with forced and unnatural 
composure; “it is the voice of Emilie.” Still more 
affected, I followed him in silence, as he led the way to 
her apartment. 

When we entered, a respectable, kind-looking ma- 
tron rose, and retired, casting, as she did so, a look of 
respectful sympathy on the marquis, The room was 
spacious; and the windows opened on a lovely terrace, 
gay with the choicest flowers. In the centre of the 
floor knelt the maniac, sketching with a pencil an out- 
line of the murderous guillotine! There was a coldness 
in her large, finely-set eve’, rhich marred in some de-| 
gree the brightness of her beauty; but sufficient still 
remained to strike the least observant. She wore a 
black dress, over which her long, loose, auburn hair 
fell like a cloud of gold; she had entwined a few rose- 
buds carelessly in it, with intuitive taste; and they 
hung there, as.though in mockery of the pale cheek 
and the cold, blank eyes beneath them, She rose as 
we entered, and clung to her father; while she gazed 
eagerly on me, as if to recognize some face familiar to 
her in happier days: but at length she turned away, 
murmuring to herself, “No, no; he is young; and there 





the door; but his eyes anxiously followed the unhappy 
Emilie, as erect and stately she paced the apartment, 
uttering words which had probably been the signals of 
her own misery. With some difficulty I at length with- 
drew the wretched father from the apartment. I could 
not utter a word. This was a misery beyond all con- 
solation from human lips, and I forbore to offer any. 
Again and again did St. Ange essay to speak, but he 
could not; and finally he pressed me to his heart with 
a convulsive effort, and turned abruptly away, 


I saw the unhappy Emilie but once more; for IT shun. 
ned a renewal of the wretchedness which I experienced 
at our first interview. I was wandering tkrough the 
retired and beautiful grounds of the marquis, when I 
heard the sound of laughter: so unusual a circumstance 
in that spot, consecrated as it had ever hitherto been 
to solitude and sorrow, startled me; it was like the gay, 
gladsome laugh of a happy child; so sweet, and thrilling, 
and graceful, in its hilarity, that I never suspected for 
an instant whose were the lips which had given it ut- 
terance, 

I was standing on the border of a small lake, that re- 
flected, like a mirror, the luxuriant outline of the tall 
trees by which it was nearly enclosed, and the sound 
came from beyond a superb weeping willow, whose 
branches cast their shadow far along its waves. This 
was the accustomed haunt of my unhappy friend, the 
very spot on which he told me the tale of his secret 
wretchedness, 1 could not bear to hear the light tone 
of mirth, mocking, as it seemed to me, the melancholy 
associations connected with the place; and I hastily 
thrust aside the pendent branches to dislodge the in- 
truder, | started back: I was within ten paces of 
Emilie. If] had wept over her blighted beauty, clad 
in the sables in which I had first beheld her, how much 
more deeply did I feel for the sutlering St. Ange as } 
looked upon her now! She was dressed in her bridal 
robe; and, flung carelessly about her, she wore the 
splendid scarf which the marquis had ence shown to 
me as the marriage gift of Mugenc. Her hair was 
garlanded with flowers, and beside her lay a branch of 
white roses: the smile had left her lips, and her cheek 
was pale as marble, A change had come over the vi- 
sion of her distempered fancy, and the laughter had 
turned to tears. She was on her knees; indeed she 
seldom retained for any length of time a less painfut 
position; the act of devotion in which her mind was 
exhaled had never departed from her memory, and her 
sports, her sorrows, and her fears, were alike blended 
with prayer. 





is a fire in his eye, and a glow upon his cheek, but he 
is not Eugene. 
bring back my boys. 


She motioned me to her side, and I obeyed. She 


Do you know Eugene? he is gone to|bade me remark her bridal dress, and told me that she 
Look at that old man—they say} was waiting for Eugene. 


Something she said of flow- 


that he is my father! but they are mad; they say, too,/ers, and how she loved them, because the spirits of the 


, 
that J ama wife, yet Eugene ts not here; that | am the| 
mother of two blooming boys, but it cannot be, for I 
amalone, and dear ones du not forsake those who love| 
them. ‘here was a shouting of the multitude—tI re-! 


ee | 
member it well—the sun was shining through the) 


° . . | 
stained glass of the chapel windows, and I was on my| 


knees: I believe I prayed that day, and it is well that J 
did so, for | have never prayed since. 
shouts, curses, and maledictions; and some one told me 


lacked space tohold the maniacs; { told them they raved | 


also, for the world is wide enough tor all. There were | escape. 


16 
the world was visited with madness, and that there | 


mourned and martyred dead dwelt among them, and 
breathed upon their leaves: she pointed to the still wa- 
ter, and to the blue sky, and whispered me to speak 
low lest I should awaken them from their sleep, Once 
she uttered the name of her father, but it wes idly and 
without emotion, with that withering indifference which 
is tenfold inore bitter than passion. Suddenly she 


There were loud| raised her finger to her lip, in the attitude of listening; 


and J caught faintly in the distance the voice of the ma- 
tron who attended her, and from whom, with the cun- 
ning of madness, she had contrived for an instant to 
Laughing wildly, like a truant child detected 


groans, as of men about to dic, and women were shrie-|and yet fearless of reproof, she sprang from the earth, 
king out their reqniem—poor fools! what had they to|and bounded towards the voice. 

do amid scenes like these? 1 prayed long and fervently) She went alone, for I felt wholly unable to follow. 
that day, and then I slept—oh, I love sleep! Last)I watched her anxiously, as her figure appeared at in- 
night, Eugene and my boys were with me; they love|tervals among the trees; the white drapery gleaming 
not the broad light, or the gay flowers, and they come like streaks of light in the dense shadows of the luxu- 
to me only in the night season, Do you know Eugene? | riant foliage; and I sighed the heart's sigh as I remem- 


I will talk to him of you when he comes again; but 
now | am too weary.” 

And she turned away, and sang, at the pitch of her 
voice, one of the revolutionary ballads! ‘The transition 
from the low, soft murmur in which she had hitherto 
spoken, to the shrill, loud voice in which she pealed 


}out the murder-breathing words of the song, was ap- 


palling; and I instinctively turned to mark their effect 


bered that mind was extinct, probably for ever, in the 
fuir being on whom I looked! The hand of Heaven 
was upon her: to human eyes it seemed to have pressed 
heavily; and yet surely in its visitation it was merciful, 
for how many memories of misery and bereavement 
had it not wiped away! 

I turned slowly and sadly from the spot; and, as I 
entered my peaceful home, I fervently thanked Provi- 





upon St. Ange. He leant, pale and tearless, against 


dence that there was another and a better world, in 
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which even St. Ange might yet know happiness, and/reaching to the top of the atmosphere. 
be blessed in a re-union of sympathy with fis ill-fated pressure of this column of air, he concluded, upon the 
child. |external and exposed surface of the water, which push- 
Emilie de Villecour now sleeps in peace in the little ed the water within the pump up to the height to which 
churchyard ofa neighboring village. For a few hours |!t did rise in the vacuum or empty space there; and it 
she knew and communed with her father; they talked |only failed in rising so far as hemes ig feet because 
together of Eugene; of her dead boys; and of her own|the pressure, by which it was impelled, was not great 
long unconsciousness of evil. St. Ange hung fondly ‘enough to send it so high, But if this explanation be 
over her, and could not, would not, be persuaded that correct, he went on to reason, the same thing should 
life was rapidly ebbing away. At length a faint, beau- hold in the case of any other liquid than water, with 
tiful smile settled upon her lips; her hands were pres- this difference, that the height to whieh the other liquid 
sed more forcibly together upon her bosom, where will rise in the vacuum should be just so much less or 
reposed a little crucifix, the last gift of her martyred greater than that to which the w ater rises, as its weight 
husband! St. Ange bent down to listen for the sound !8 greater or less than that of water. If water, for in- 
of her low breathing—but he listened in vain—her|stanee, is pushed up thirty-three feet, mereury, which 
trials were at an end, and she slept with her loved ones, |18 known to be thirteen times and a haif as heavy as 
Every passenger pauses to look on that narrow grave. | Water, should rise only about thirty inches, To try 
Two willows have been planted there by the hand of whether it was so, Torricelli took a long glass tube, 
her fond father; and a plain pedestal of white marble |¢lose at one end, and filled it to the brim with mercury. 
supports an urn at its head, on which is graven the|He then inverted the tube, shutting the open end with 
single word—Emiuir. It is enough! his finger to prevent the escape of the mercury, until 
|he plunged it into a basin full of the same liquid, when 
a |he withdrew his finger, and left the mercury in the 
USEFUL EXTRACTS. ltube to communicate freely with that in the basin. 

= ~~ == | —His delight must have been great, when he saw the 
Am.—The air in which we walk is as much a real | former immediately flow out and descend from the top 
and substantial part of our world as the earth on which of the tube until it stood exactly at the height of thirty 
we walk. Empty space would no more do for our bo-|inches above the surface of the exposed liquid, as he 
dies to live in, than it would for our feet to tread upon. | had anticipated that it would. It was now plain that 
The atmosphere, that is, the case of air in which the | the same cause which elevated water in a vacuum to 
solid globe is enveloped, is composed of matter as well) the height of thirty-three feet, elevated mercury to that 
as that solid globe itself. As the one is matter in aso-|of thirty inches; and as the proportion between those 
lid, so the other is matter in a fluid state. It is a thin-|two heights was exactly that between the weights of 





It was the| 





ner fluid than water, which also rests upon and encoim- 
passes a great part of the earth; but as fishes exist and 
can exist only in their ocean of water, so do we exist! 
and can exist only in our ocean of air.—T'he (London) | 
Penny Magazine. 

Weratner.—The weather is merely the state or 
condition of the air. Heat and cold, moisture and| 
drought, wind and calm, all make themselves felt by 
us principally in and through this element. ‘The study 
of the weather is but the study of the variations of the} 
air. The term weather, indeed, is but another name} 
for the state of the air, as to heat or cold, dryness or 
humidity, rest or motion, and perhaps one or two other 
similar particulars. The causes, therefore, which in- 
fluence the condition of the air in these respects, are | 
those that occasion the variations of the weather; and| 
these variations can not be foretold unless we could 
calculate and measure the exact force of all those in- 
fluencing causes. ‘There is plainly no other way of 
arriving at the knowledge in question. Even the most | 
accomplished science, in truth, has as yet inade com-| 
paratively but very little way into this most difficult! 
subject. The principal properties of the air, both che-! 
mical and mechanical, have indeed been ascertained, 
The apparently simple element has been separated into 
its two component ingredients of nitrogen and oxygen. 
Its weight has been taken. Its elasticity, or capability 
of compression and expansion, has been measured, | 
Instruments have been invented for detecting the quan- 
tity of heat, or of moisture, or of electricity, with which 
it inay at any particular moment be charged. But the} 
knowledge of all thave different cireumstances end pro- 
perties enables us to do but little in predieting the 
coming changes of the weather. The property of the 
air, trom the observations of which intimations of this 
kind have hitherto been chieily derived, is its weight; 
and even this can only tell us at most, what the weather 
is to be for a few hours forward, and does not always 
speak to us to that extent either very certainly or very 
precisely.—Id, 


the two liquids, nothing could be more evident than 
that the elevation of euch was occesioned by the ope- 
ration of some common counterbalance, just equivalent 
to the weight of thirty-tLree feet of water, or of thirty 
inches of mercury. But the only agent which in the 
circumstances could by possibility operate as such coun- 


jterbalance, was the column of air reaching from the 


exposed surfuce of the liquid to the summit of the at- 
mosphere, 

Some years after Torricelli had made this famous 
experiment, another great mathematician, Pascal, sug- 
gested another very ingenious way of confirming its 
result. This was to carry the tube with the mereury 
up to a considerable height in the air, in order to see if 
the elevation at which the liquid stood would be dimi- 
nished with the diminished length of the counterbalan- 
cing atmospheric column, ‘The trial was made, and 
succeeded perfectly. When conveyed to the tops of 
high buildings and of mountains, the mercury in the 
tube always fell in proportion to the diminution that 
had taken place in the weight of air pressing upon it 
from without, and by which alone it was held up. But 
it was not till some time after this that the contrivance 
was used as a weather-glass. It was applied to this 
purpose on occasion of a new discovery being made, 
namely, that the weight of the atmosphere was not, as 
had been at first taken for granted, always the same at 
the sume level, but that, even when the tube was not 
removed to any higher station, the height to which the 
liquid stood in it fluctuated considerably from time to 
tine. ‘This showed that the weight of the atinosplere 
at uny particular spot on fe earth's surface was itself, 
subject to variation, Observation soon discovered that 
the changes in the height of the barometrical column 
were generally followed by changes in the weather; 
the former, accordingly, came to be referred to as pre- 
phetic of the latter; and from that time the instrument 
ussumed quite “new character and value, 

It affords a striking evidence of the difficulty of this 
subject, that even up to the present day, scientific in- 


and of the air, and in the same place is much greater 
at one time than it is atanother. Heat may aflect the 
weight of a portion of the atmosphere by expanding its 
volume, or in other words, by causing the same num- 
ber of airy particles (that is, the same weight of air) to 
occupy more space. When this spreading takes place 
in the air over any particular part of the earth's surface, 
the diminished pressure on the exposed portion of the 
mercury ina barometer will of course be shown by the 
diminished elevation of that in the tube. But it will 
occasion other effects also in the air itself. The more 
condensed air from distant places will soon begin to 
rush with more or less violence towards the situation 
of diminished pressure. Jn other words, wind will oc- 
cur. But the increase of heat has been in the mean 


ration of moisture from the earth, whicli rising into the 
air in the form of an invisible vapor, has of course pro- 
duced more than the usual accumulation there, and is 
therefore ready to fall again to the earth as soon as the 
reduction of temperature takes place. Hence, in such 
circumstances, the occurrence sometimes of mist or 
dew, at other times of rain, or snow, or hail. The pro- 
cess, in short, is this:—the heat, operating upon the 
air, dilates it, diminishes its weight, and consequently 
lowers the mercury in the barometer; operating upon 
the terrestrial moisture, raises it by evaporation into the 
air, which consequently soon becomes charged with 
more than its usual quantity of humidity. ‘Then come 
the wind, the fall of temperature, and the rain, in the 
manner we have already described. <A full in the ba- 
rometer, accordingly, is found by experience to be in 
general indicative of all these coming changes. 

It will be evident, however, even from this general 
explanation, that it is the rise or fall of the mercury, 
and not the mere height at which it actually stands, 
that is to be principally attended to in interpreting the 
prognostications of the instrument. For this reason 
the words fair, rain, stormy, §c. which are written 
over against particular degrees on the attached scale, 
are more likely to deceive than to guide an inexperinced 
or uninstructed observer, The thing to attend to is 
whether the mercury has changed its elevation or ex- 
hibits any tendency to do so. Its tendency to rise or 
fall, even when it has net actually moved, may some- 
times be detected by gently tapping the glass with the 
finger, which will leave it more at liberty to play, by 
severing it from any slight adhesion to the glass. 

Besides the common barometer, ‘there are others 
made in different forms, with the view of affording more 
convenient or more perfect indications, or of adaptation 
to particular circumstances. In the common barome- 
ter, consisting of a straight glass tube in which the 
mercury moves, with a graduated scale fixed alongside 
of it, the index is necessarily limited to the mere ex- 
tent of the actual range of the mercury, which rarely 
exceeds three inches. In order to obtain an index of 
greater length, and therefore more minutely divisible, 
what is called the wheel barometer has been contrived, 
in which the indications are made by a hand, like that 
of a clock, moving round a cirele, and obeying a thread 
connecting it with a little float which rests on the ex- 
posed surface of the mercury. When a barometer is 
constructed to be used on shipboard, it is made with 
one part of the tube contracted to a very narrow bore, 
so as to prevent tle enclosed liquid from being dis- 
turbed by the heaving of the ship.—Jd, 


husbandman the barometer is of considerable use, by 
aiding and correcting the prognostics of the weather 
‘which he draws from local signs iamiliar to him; but 
|its great use as a weather-glass seems to be to the ma- 
| riner, who roams over the whole ocean, and is often 





| quirers are not agreed as to the manner in which these) under skies and climates altogether new to him. The 


Barometer.—The instrument by which we measure, Chenges, that undoubtedly take place in the weight Of| watchful captain of the present day, trusting to this 


the weight of the air is the barometer. 
which is Greek, signifies a measure of weight. It was 

Galileo who, more than two hundred years ago, firsi 

demonsti ‘ed that the air possessed weight, by actually 

weighing it. This pupil, ‘Torricelli, in the year 1644, 
by avery beautiful experiment, adduced still more con- 
elusive evidence of the same truth, and at the same 
time invented the barometer, Some years before. the 
fact that water would not mount ina common sucking 
pump to a greater height than that of about thirty-| 
three feet, had heen submitied to the consideration of 
Galileo, who failed in explaining it. It occurred to 
Torricelli that the reason probably was, that a column! 


of water of that height was just equal in weight to a’ production of these atmospheric fluctuations is heat.|even a threatening in 


are actually elected. Many successive theories, or 
attempts to account for the phenomena, have been pro- 
posed und refuted; nor have even the latest writers who 
have treated of the matter, ventured to do more than 
merely to offer what seems to them the most plausible 
guess at a true hypothesis. ‘Those who would study 
the most able and elaborate investigation of the whole 
subject, that has yet appeared, are referred to Mr. Da- 
niell’s Meteorological Essays. Here we can only 
brietly point out the general principle upon which the 
changes in question depend. 

There can be no doubt that the primary agent in the 


The name,| the atmosphere and are indicated by the barometer,| extraordinary monitor, is frequentiy enabled to take in 


sail and to make ready for the storm, where in former 
times the dreactul visitation would have fallen upon 
him unprepared, The marine barometer has neg yet 
been in general use for many years, and the authoF was 
one of a numerous crew who probably owed their pre- 
servation to its almost miraculous warning, [t was in 
a southern latitude. ‘The sun had just set with placid 
|appearance, closing a beautiful afternoon, and the usual 
mirth of the evening watch was proceeding, when the 
captain’s order came to prepare with all haste for a 
storm. The barometer had begun to fall with appalling 
jrapidity, As yet the cies sailors had not perceived 

e sky, and were surprised at 





celumn of air standing on as large a base, or in other This influence, from various causes, is very unequally| the extent and hugry of the preparations; but the re- 
words, being of the same diameter or thickness, and distributed over the different parts both of the earth) quired measures were not completed, when a more aw- 


time aleo occasioning fh more rs pid ¢ e ti i ] evapo- 
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ful hurricane burst upon them than the most experinced 
had ever braved. Nothing could withstand it; the 
sails already furled and closely bound to the yards were 
riven away in tatters; even the bare yards and masts 
were in great part disabled; and at one time the whole 
rigging had nearly fallen by the board. Such for a few 
hours was the mingled roar of the hurricane above, of 
the waves around, and of the incessant peals of thun- 
der, that no human voice could be heard, and amidst 
the general consternation even the trumpet sounded in 
vain. In that awful night, but for the little tube of 
mereury which had given the warning, neither the 
strength of the noble ship, nor the skill and energies of 
the commander, could have saved one man to tell the 
tale. On the following morning the wind was again 
at rest, but the ship lay upon the yet heaving winds a 
complete wreck.—.4rnott’s Elem. of Physics. 


Remsrkas_e Derecrion or Fraup.—A few years 
ago animportant suit, in one of the legal courts of Tus- 
cany, depended on ascertaining whether a certain word 
had been erased by some chemical process from a deed 
then before the court. The party who insisted that an | 
erasure had been made, availed themselves of the know- 
ledge of M. Gazzeri, who, concluding that those who 





jmuch resembled, to twenty feet in length. 


Trumert in Russta.—There is a species of horn or 
trumpet musie in Russia that surpasses every thing of its 
kind, and which can only be heard in the palace of the 
emperor. A friend of the writer, M. Baillot, when at 
that court, was conducted by prince Potemkin into a 
long dark gallery, where, at a distance, was stationed his 
extraordinary band. ‘The composer listened with as- 
tonishment, and was asked by the prince what he 
thought of it. “All that I know,” replied the musi- 
cian, “is, that it is like nothing on this earth, It is 
the music of another world, and I am utterly at a loss 
even to guess how it is produced.” Lights were in- 
stantly brought, and there appeared two hundred sol- 


diers, each with a trumpet or horn in his hand, varying | 


in length from the size of an extinguisher—which they 
And what 
is most extraordinary, each performer upon his instru- 
ment made but a single note, all of which fell in suc- 
cession so aptly, that the two hundred tones, in per- 
forming a symphony of Haydn’s, had the effect of one 
grand instrument. The power of accent thus exerted 


lby his individual note, gave a series of effects to the 


performance unattainable in any other way.— Gardener. 


ReMARKABLE INFLUENCE OF ATTENTION.—It is fa- 


Preparation or A Lonpon Newsrarer.—Another 
instance of the just application of machinery, even at 
an increased expense, arises where the shortness of 
time in which the article can be produced, has an im- 
portant influence on its value, In the publiction of 
our daily newspapers, it frequently happens that the 
debates in the Houses of Parliament are carried on to 
three or four o’clock in the morning, that is, to within 
a very few hours of the time for the publication of the 
newspaper, The speeches must be taken down by re- 
porters, conveyed by them to the establishment of the 
newspaper, perhaps at the distance of one or two miles, 
transcribed by them in the office, set up by the compo- 
sitors, the press corrected, and the papers printed off 
‘and distributed before the public can read them. Some 
‘of these journals have a circulation of from five to ten 
‘thousand daily. Supposing four thousand to be want- 
ed, and that they could be printed only at the rate of 
'Gve hundred per hour upon one side of the paper 
\(which was the greatest number two journeymen and 
‘a boy could take off by the old hand-presses), sixteen 
[hours would be required for printing the complete edi- 
tion; and the news coveyed to the purchasers of the 
|latest portion of the impression, would be out of date 
before they could receive it. To obviate this difficulty, 








committed the fraud would be satisfied by the disap-|miliar to every one, that when the mind is closely oc-| it was often necessary to set up the paper in duplicate, 
pearance of the coloring matter ef the ink, suspected |cupied, numerous objects may pass before ovr eyes,| and sometimes, when late, in triplicate; bnt the im- 


(either from some colorless matter remaining 1 the 
letters, or perhaps from the agency of the solvent | av-| 
ing weakened the fabric of the paper itself beneath the 
supposed letters) that the effect of the slow application 
of heat would be to render some difierence of texture 
or of applied substance, evident, by some variety in 
the shade of color which heat in such circumstances 
might be expected to produce. Permission having 
been given to try the experiment, on the application of 
heot the important word reappeared, to the great satis- 
facia of the court.—Babbage’s Dec. of Science. 


Inpustry oF Eminent Men.—When we read the 
lives of distinguished men in any department, we find 
them almost always celebrated for the amount of labor 
they could perform. Demosthenes, Julius Cwsar, 
Hienry the Fourth of France, Lord Bacon, Sir Isaac 
“ewton, Franklin, Washington, Napoleon,—different 
as they were in their intellectual and moral qualities, 
—were hard-workers. We read how many days they 
could support the fatigues of a march; how early they 
rose; how late they watched; how many hours they 
spent in the field, in the cabinet, in the court; how ma-| 
ny secretaries they kept employed; in short how hard 
they worked.—Evereti’s Discourse. 


it is quite sufficient to put up aniron rod, with one end 
in the ground and the other a few feet higher than the 
roof, to protect a building from lightning. It should 
be impressed on the public that conductors, unless per- 
fectly insulated, are calculated to produce the disaster 
they are intended to prevent. ‘The best mode of insu- 
Jating them is for them to pass through glass rings, and 
in no part to be in contact with any thing but glass. 


Lace maps BY CaTErPiLLARs.—A most extraordi- 
nary species of manufacture, which isin a slight degree 
connected with copying, has been contrived by an offi- 
cer of engineers residing at Munich, It consists of 
lace and veils, with open patterns in them, made en-| 
tirely by caterpillars. The following is the mode of| 
proceeding adopted:—Having made a paste of the) 
leaves of the plant, on which the species of caterpillar 
he employs feeds, he spreads it thinly over a stone, or 
other flat substance, of the required size. He then, 
with a camel-hair pencil dipped in olive oil, draws the 
pattern he wishes the msects to leave open. This 
stone is then placed in an inclined position, and a con- 
siderable number of the caterpillar« are placed at the 
bottom. A peculiar species is chosen, which spins a 
strong web; and the animals conunence at the bottom, 
eating and spinning their way up to the top, carefully 


avons every part touched by the oil, but devouring 
every Other part of the paste. The extreme lightness 
of the 











i 2 veils, combined with some strength, is truly 
ne of them, measuring twenty-six and a 
seventeen inches, weighed only 1.51 
gree of lightness which will appear more 
strongly by contrast.with other fabrics. One square 
yard of the substance of which these veils are made) 
weighs four grains and one third, whilst one square) 
yard of silk gauze weighs or 
grains, and one square yar 
weighs two hundred and sixty-two grains and a half.— 
Babbage’s Economy of Machinery and Manufactures. 


often in such a degree as implies, not a want of me- 
mory only, but an actual want of the perception of the 
objects. We can not doubt, however, that there was 


le re ste "Ae > La - ; Swarhic . . * J 
and circumstances be talked of in our hearing, of which) provements in the printing machines have been so 
we do not retain the slightest recollection; and this is| 


| great, that four thousand copies are now printed on one 
jside in an hour. The establishment of the Times 

newspaper is an example, on a large scale, of a manu- 
| factory in which the division of labor, both mental and 


the sensation of them; that ‘3, the usual HMpression | bodily, is admirably illustrated, and in which also the 
made upon the eye in the one case, and the ear in the | egeet of the domestic economy is well exemplified, It 
other, What is wanting is a certain effort of the mind|is scarcely imagined, by the thousands who read that 
eae without which yr og hi mat enya | paper in various quarters of the globe, what a scene of 
owed by perception; this is what we call . tlention. | organized activity the factory presents during the 
eS . . . ‘ ee ee ee ae . - : - ft 
It is a state or act of the mind which is exercised by| whole night, or what a quantity of talent and mecha- 
different individuals in very different degrees, It 'S/ nical skill is put in action for their amusement and in- 
a ee by habit; and ey toy: not often formation. _ Nearly a hundred persons are employed in 
ve wanting In such a Gegree as to prevent the percep-| this establishment; and, during the session of parlia- 
tion of objects, it is often deficient in a manner which |ment, at least twelve reporters are constantly attending 
prevents the recollection of them, and consequently |the Houses of Commons and Lords; each in his turn, 
has an extensive influence upon the intellectual charac- 


| 


’ 


ter. The effect of attention is illustrated by various 
mental phenomena of daily occurrence. If we are 
placed in such a situation that the eye commands an 


jafter about an hour’s work, retiring to translate into or- 
dinary writing, the speech he has just heard and noted 
jin short-hand. In the mean time fifty compositors are 
constantly at work, some of whom have already set up 


extensive landscape, presenting a great variety of ob-| the beginning, whilst others are committing to type the 
jects, or the wall ofan apartment covered with Plc-| vet undried manuscript of the continuation of a speech, 
tures, we have the power of fixing the mind upon one! Whose middle portion is traveling to the office in the 


object in such a manner that all the rest become to us 
nearly as if they did not exist. Yet we know that 
they are actually seen as far as the mere sense of vi- 
sion is concerned; that is, images of all of them are 
formed upon the retina; but they are not objects of at- 
tention, or of that peculiar voluntary effort of mind 
which is necessary for the full perception of them. In 
the same manner, a practised musician can inthe midst 
of a musical performance, direct his attention to one 
part, such as the bass,—can continue this for such a 
time as he pleases, and then again enjoy the general 
harmony of the whole. On the same principle, the 
mind may be so intensely fixed upon something within 
itself, as an object of conception or memory, or a pro- 
cess of reasoning, as to haye no full perception of pre- 
sent externa] impressions.—Abercrombie on the Intellee- 
tual Powers. 


Sincuscar Ineituencr or Locan Association. —The 
following pleasing anecdote is mentioned by Dr. Rush. | 
“During the time that I passed at a country school in 
Cecil County, Maryland, I often went on a holiday,| 
with my schoolmates, to see an eagle’s nest upon the| 
summit of a dead tree, in the neighborhood of the school, | 
during the time of the incubation of the bird. The) 
daughter of the farmer in whose fleld the tree stood,' 
and with whom I became acquainted, married, and set- 
tled in this city about forty years ego. In our ocea-| 
sional interviews, we now and then speke of the inno-| 
cent haunts and rural scenes of our youth, and among} 
others, of the eagle’s nest in her father’s field. A few 
years ago I was called to visit this woman when she) 
was in the lowest stage of typhus fever. Upon enter-| 
ing the room, I caught her eye, and with a cheerful} 
tone of voice said only, The eagle's nest. She seized} 
iny hand, without being able to speak, and discovered} 
strong emotions of pleasure in her countenance, pro- 
bably from a sudden association of all her early domes- 


is how living, and seldom fails, when we meet, to salute 
me with the echo of ‘I'he eagle's ne.t.’ "—Id, 


| pocket of the hasty reporter, and whose eloquent con- 
clusion is, perhaps, at that very moment, making the 
walls of St. Stephen’s vibrate with the applause of its 
hearers. These congregated types, as fast as they are 
composed, are passed in portions to other hands; till 
iat last the scattered fragments of the debate, forming, 
| when united with the ordinary matter, eight-and-forty 
columns, re-appear in regular order ou the platform of 
the printing-press. The hand of man is now too slow 
for the demands of his curiosity, but the power of steam 
|comes to his assistance. Ink is rapidly supplied to the 
jmoving types by the most perfect mechanism;—four 
jattendants incessantly introduce the edges of large 
sheets of white paper to the junction of two great rol- 
|lers, which seem to devour them with unsated appetite; 
|—other rollers convey them to the type already inked, 
and having brought them into rapid and successive 
contact, re-deliver them to four other assistants, com- 
pletely printed by the almost momentary touch, Thus, 
in one hour, four thousand sheets of paper are printed 
on one side; and an impression of twelve thousand co- 
pies, from above three hundred thousand moveable 
pieces of metal, is produced for the public in six hours. 





Eanty Pavcatrry.—in early childhood you lay the 
foundation of poverty or riches, in the habits you give 
your children. ‘Teach them to save everything,-nct 
for their own use, for that would make them seiish— 
but for some use. Teach them to share everything 
with their playmates; but never allow they, to destroy 
anything. I once visited a fainily where tie most ex- 
act economy Was observed; yet nothing was mean or 
uncomfortable. It is the character of true economy to 
be as comfortable with a little, as others can be with 
much. In this family, when the father brought home 
a package, the older children would, of their own ne- 
cord, put away the paper and twine neatly, instead of 
throwing thei in the fire, or tearing them to pieces. 


undred and thirty-seven | tic connections and enjoyments with the words which| If the little ones wanted a piece of twine to spin a top, 
‘ - | - | el . ~ | ‘ tas oe os e 
f the finest patent net|[ uttered. From that time she began to recover. She} there it was in readiness; and when they threw it u 


the floor, the older children had no need to be t to 
put it again in its place—Frugal Housewife, 
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| passed; and we are now left to study the means and adopt 

-| the measures necessary for a good government, in which 
the rights and opinions of the governed are to be chiefly 
regarded. 


BUFFALO LYCEUM. 





INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 

At the Philharmonic Hall, on Monday evening, Jan. 7” ; 
7th, the President of the Lyceum, Turoporus Bur-| To secure the legitimate objects of good government, 
wet, Esq. delivered the first Lecture for the season, | therefore, requires not only a knowledge generally dissemi- 


to a numerous and very attentive assembly, We avail nated of the fundamental principles aipon which it is based, 


ourselves with much pleasure of the permission so po- and a clear perception of right and wrong, as derived from 
lite] or by the P said t. to la? before our readers| *® laws of nature and of God; but a strength of moral 
ely _— oa 2 dal i ; dum mar, vad "| feeling which will, under all circumstances and in all the 
a portion of his excellent and appropriate Address, 


should gladly enrich the columns of the Inquirer. Our} gctiye duties of life, we may expect a cheerful obedience to 
extracts will, we trust, be perused with that attention | law, and a strict observance of the duties and charities 
and candor which their great importance obviously de-| which are necessary to the happiness of society. In all 
mands. ‘The entire Address appeared to us alike ho-| modern governments, this obedience to law must be cheer- 
norable to the distinguished Lecturer, and worthy of ful with the mass of the people, or it will not long be ren- 
dered at all. Perhaps there is not a more characteristic 
| difference between ancient and modern governments, than 
|that which is shown in the nature of their obedience to the 
laws. The ancients in monarchical governments, had but 
little idea of obedience to civil laws beyond their loyalty, 


which was a kind of superstitious awe of sovereignty itself. 
the honor which your kindness has conferred upon me, and | But the loyalty of modern times, in enlightened countries, 


your knowledge of my ‘‘ever-during’’ employment as a 
Teacher, will of course preclude all expectation of a la-| 4), 
bored effort to address you at this time. 


with the whole of which, did our limits permit, We) others, From citizens thus educated and prepared for the 


the valuable Institution over which he presides. 
EXTRACTS FROM LECTURE I. 
INFLUENCE OF POPULAR EDUCATION UPON GOVERNMENT. 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The shortness of the time since [ first received notice of 


majesty of the laws. So, even in ancient republics, 
obedience to law was of a very different character from 
y iec thie ste ri “diate me | . ‘ ‘ z ° A 

The subject which was suggested by my immediate pre-| 1}. which obtains with the great mass of the people in 
decessor in office, is the one which | should have chosen | 


our own country. To Greece and Rome we are always 
myself from among all others, as being well adapted to, the | 


. ee ; : ’ naturally compelled to turn as examples, when comparing 
purposes of this Institution, and important and interesting our own principles of free government, with the precepts 
in itself:—It is the Influence of Popular Education upon) 


s] 4 . . . roy 7 “ve io | . . . . . . . 
Government. 'f | could hope to convey to you even a por \which high perfection was obtained, and whose intimate 


ee ae ehC®, history we have been able to gather from their own inimi- 
if wisely directed, and of its fearful consequences, if not! tabje historians. 
made to bear upon the promotion of virtue and goodness, | 


of history, because these are the only two republics in 


tion of my own impressions of the value of this influence, 


|relations of life, secure the observance of the rights of 


jis not an awe of the majesty of the king's person, but of 


In both these republics, the nature of 


Let us now trace, rather more in detail, the progress of 
this influence, with a view of ascertaining the best method 
|of applying it. The first grand principle to be inculcated 
|upon the minds of youth, is that of self-government. If 
every human action and volition naturally and of itself 
tended directly to the happiness of the actor, and of all 
mankind, there would be no need of laws, no self-govern- 
ment, and of course no other government. In fact we 
| should cease to be, what we now are, free moral agents. 
| This is far enough from being our case. One of the cardi 

‘nai duties of every citizen, whether he regard his own hap- 
|piness or that of others, is to bring his appetites, passions, 
jand propensities in subjection to reason, and to let his 
| conduct be regulated by the higher and nobler faculties of 
‘the soul—the intellectual and benevolent. This is self- 
government. * * 


This love of order and practice of virtue, will be found 
|in its highest perfection, usually, in the private walks of 
life, among the refined and intelligent votaries of literature 
and science, or in the still wider sphere of the intelligent 
|husbandman, who not only converses with nature, but 
‘draws his substance from her bounty. 
By the votaries of science and literature, 1 mean, not 
those exclusively whose business in. life leads them to be 
|conversant with books in order to obtain subsistence, but 





those, of whatever trade or occupation, who delight to 


| Spend their leisure hours in ‘“‘entertaining, as angels, the 
| bright and lofty emanations of loftier intellects than their 
jown,” who dwell with thrilling delight upon the harmony 


}of moral poetgy, and who drink with pleasure from the 
| pure fountain of morals ‘‘which flows fast by the oracle of 
|God.”’ To inspire a taste for such pursuits previous dis- 
| cipline is necessary, and a system of instruction which 


| will exert the most salutary influence upon government, 
|must not only comprehend intellectual training, but a cul- 





should be abundantly satisfied. 
*The end of civil governmeat,"’ says Vatil, ‘‘is procuring 


| obedience to law, on which, let us here observe, the exist-|tivetion of the moral feelings and refining tastes, and, as 
| . . . - * . . 
ence of all states must depend, will be found quite different | says Burlamaqui, ‘‘sentiments of affection and benevolence 





for the citizens whatever their necessities require, the con-| 
veniences and accommodations of life, and, in general, 
whatever constitutes happiness, with the peaceful posses- 
sion of property, a method of obtaining justice with secu- 


‘apprenticeship of obedience.” The great mass of the 
. /Roman people probably had but very little of that intelli- 
from without.’’ To obtain these comforts and accommo-| gent obedience, which s 


rity, and, in short, a mutual defence against all violence 


dations, the first requisite in every community is the secU-| and use of laws, and fe 
rity of the rights of person and of property. For this pur- 


pose laws are enacted in every civil society, with penalties) ,,,- own government is founded, we are indebted partly to 
to guard against their violatien; and on the wisdom of these | the general advancement of civilization; partly to 
laws, and the efficiency and justice of their execution, de- ‘country from which we are proud to derive our origin,” 
pends much of the happiness and security of every commu-! where liberty has been wrenched from the iron grasp of 
nity. But without a more constant, and a higher sense of tyranny, by successive struggles, in which violence has 
moral obligation, than a dread of the penalties of law in-| Jioceeded ‘violence, and rivers of blood have flowed; but 
spires, how ineffectual would be every attempt of govern- .1i}) wore to that last and greatest struggle of all, in which 
ment to guard its citizens against mutual wrongs, violence, our forefathers tore from the embrace of misguided power, 
and outrage. This sense of moral obligation is the crea- 4), goddess of freedom and secured her behind the bul- 


ture of education, 1 mean not, that men by nature are yo of our constitution, from which she shall not be 
destitute of the susceptibility to know and feel the distine- dragged till its rainparts be invaded and destroyed. * | 
tion between right and wrong, but that they differ widely ’ ; 
: : ; If it be true, as has been proved by best authorities, that 
both in respect to the objects, and in the strength and in- ’ 
m" ‘ ~ . , virtue, or the knowledge of right and wrong, with a deter- | 
fluence of the sense itself. For what is wrong to one man 5 ‘ 
: , ’ mination to do the one and avoid the other, is the creature 
or community, is right or allowable to another; and ia 2 4 
" . . , of education; and that we have no notions of a pure mo- 
gome men the sense is not sufficiently strong to restrain k ¥ | 
: ; . ‘ , rality until its rules are inculeated upon us, and its sanc-! 
them from the commission of any wrone which the dread : 
" s ; . ee tions enforced by a pure and holy religion; where can we 
ot punishment does not prevent. Indeed so various is this ‘ . . : 
, J ‘ go tor the great conservative principle of all governinent, 
sense of moral obligation, that, in the language of Locke, BS ; 
5 ; all law and religion, all justice and truth, but to a rational 
—‘‘He that would carefully look abroad into the several ie : 
; . 7 , education in some form! Education may properly be 
tribes of men, and with indiflerency survey their actions, : ' a % : 
siege as GR considered as embracing all those influences applied in 
will be able to satisfy himself, that there is scarce that * : 
is s : : forming the character and determining the general conduct 
principle ot morality to bo named, or rule of virtue to be f s ‘— 
| ot individuals. 


. The most prominent of these influences 
that are absolutely ne- . 


theught of, (those only except 
‘4 ’ are early instruction, general literature, and the character 

cegesary to hold socictl together, whit h. commonly. wo fe : 

; 7 of the government and religious institutions generally, un- 


are neglected betwixt distinct secieties.) which is not 4h gti - vidual 
oy ' , ler woicn the mdividcual resides, 
somewhere or another slighted and condemned by the ge- = . 
neral fashion of whole societies of isen, roverned by practi In a free country like ours, all power is derived from the 


eal opinions and rules of living quite opposite to others." | people; and there fore government must receive its charac- 

In governments, where rules of action are enforced by ter from the people, and not the people theirs from go- 
fear, and reliance for security is founded on the dread of vernment. Local causes may, indeed, determine the inci- 
ower, ignorance, and its concomitant, superstition, may dental distinctions of commercial and agricultural, but they 
have even a conservative influence in regulating the duties will not make a nation either honest or dishonest, though 
of society necessary to its existence. Such a government the latter is doubtless most favorable to honesty. There 
idan absolute monarchy, in which all history teaches us, then remain early instruction, science, and general litera- | 
that superadded to mutual wrongs, the citizens must ever ture, joined with correct views of God and divine revela- 
suffer from the encroachments and abuse of power. Hap-| tion, as the great agents in forming national character nd} 


pily for mankind, the time of such goveruments ‘8 nearly, in regulating moral conduct. 





r 


from our own. Both of these republics derived and pre-| for one another, which are agreeable to the nature of man 
served their existence from their military discipline. Sparta} and the law of God.”’ 
has not unaptly been calleda well regulated camp. Rollin! 


The charaeter of much of our periodical literature, if 


‘says, “Their education, properly speaking, was only an | indeed many of the little party newspapers of the day have 
ja right thus to be classed, is too well known to need de- 
‘ |scription. Atany rate, if | have succeeded in gaining my- 
prings from knowing the nature | self, or conveying to others, any just ideas of the objects 
eling the consequent moral obliga-| of government, there is but little in many of these periodi- 
tion to obey them. For the principles of freedom on which leaks calculated to attain these objects. Upon those, then, 
|which are purely literary and scientific, we are to rely for 
the |the proper influence of periodical literature, and though 


we are apt to forget their value aimidst the zeal of party 
spirit, they have more merit, and should have more influ- 


jence upon government by forming the character aright, 
| than the overheated appeals to the passions and cupidity 


of mankind, The support of such efforts, and the en- 
couragement of reading and inquiry by such institutions as 


jthe Lyceum, the impression of youth at an early age with 


the principles of moral honesty and political integrity, will 
do more than all the smattering of political knowledge, to 
sustain government in purity, because these influences ap 
ply to the virtue and contentment of private life—the very 


* * 


bond of all permanent political union. 

Perhaps it may be thought by some, that after all, the 
virtues and high toned imorality of private life, can have 
but little influence upon the conduct of men in power, and 


lof course upon government. This might be true in ancient 


hereditary governments, and accordingly we find great so- 
licitude manifested in the education of the princes of those 
times. The education of Cyrus shows not only the care 
with which it was undertaken and finished, but the high 
attainment they ha+ there reached in the science of educa- 
tion itself. If we cannot in a republic make early culture 
thus bear directly upon the squree of power, we can do 
more by creating in society a fund of virtue which will ul- 
timately, and with more certainty, regulate the conduet of 


our leaders. 


If early education and a refined and subst re 
agi Sf 
can be made to guide the very soul of civi z © 


‘have seen it m Ly, why should not the great and talented 


of our own country turn their attention more frequently 
in this direction? Reasons why men in this country can 
not, and do not therefore attempt to excel in literary ef- 
forts, have been frequentM#assigned and need not be re- 


peated; but there is no reason pretended why the power- 
ful and great, and goverament itself, should not extend a 
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liberal patronage to the efforts in behalf of science, litera- \late the glory of these ancient republics, if we would make | 
If patronage were thus our country the bower of science as woll as the garden| 


ture, and general intelligence. 
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extended by government, we should soon see springing up of liberty,—the land of a Newton, a Bacon, a Milton, and The Treasury of Knowledge, and Library of Reference. 


in our land men whose fame would shed a glory on our 
own country’s name, and of whom our posterity might be 
proud. It may be said, and with much propriety, that our 
state is liberal in this respect, that we have a literature | 
fund, a common schoo! fund, and systems providing for| 


general instruction. True we have, but this liberality re- 


sembles tbat of the man of pleasure, who yields a pittance ages, for it is only in this light that they seem worthy of 


tu the inportunity of a beggar, while he scarcely deigns to 
look upon the object of his charity, and is entirely absorbed | 
in some trifling pursuit of pleasure. Such is too much the 
case of our legislators and rulers. They turn for a moment 
to subjects connected with moral improvement, and then | 


are absorbed again in the affairs of party, the creation of 


banks to benefit the rich, or to some means of physical in- 
stead of moral wealth. Such was not the policy of the 
greatest of the ancient lawgivers, Lycurgus; such was 
not the manner in which the ‘“‘great democrat’ of modern 
times, Thomas Jefferson, estimated education; such was 
not the policy of our own equally great and far better Clin- 
ton. These meg, like the brightest star in the constella- 
tion of England’s statesmen, Henry Brougham, shed a 
glory upon the times in which they lived, and each in his 
turn has been the great champion of popular education, 
The great peculiarity in the system of Lycurgus, was its 
constant tendency to provide for the best instruction of 
the young. Other lawgivers taught and were eminent in 
their time, but they turned their attention chiefly to sys- 
tems for regulating the conduct and directing the policy 
efadults. He alone sought chiefly by his precepts, which 
we are not to suppose were written, to train up the youth 
to such habits as were best adapted to their situation as ei- 
tizens of Greece; and the result was that his countrymen 
and posterity awarded to him the crown of immortality. 
So when we contemplate the character of Brougham, 
though encountering in debate the powerful and eloquent 
Canning, though struggling like a giant for the reform 
bill, or standing in the presence of majesty, we never lose 
sight of that trait in his character, which has been inscribed 


there by his unwearied efforts in behalf of popular educa- 


tion. 

All men know and confess the importance of this sub- 
ject, and yet the pages of thousands of newspapers, filled 
with advertisements, stocks, banks, pa slang, and fo- 
reign politics, and read with the most intense interest by 
all classes, attest the real indifference of the great mass of 
the nation to moral and intellectual endowments. Yet we 
hope that by such efforts as have been made and are now 
making, by institutions like this, which has thus far been 
so generously sustained, the public mind may at length be 
awakened, and men of genius and talent be made to see 
that the true glory in our free government consists in pu- 
rifying the very fountains of all power, by enlightening 
public opinion. And since the last fault of a noble mind 
is love of praise, if men must be ambitious, let them be 





ambitious in improving the moral condition of their coun- 
try, and thus laying the foundation of all happiness—real | 


or imaginary. 


a Mackintosh, we must not only create and sustain the 
energies of gifted minds, by public patronage, but arouse 


and direct the attention of a whole intelligent people to the 


grand object of lasting literary glory. 
When we speak of the intelligence and virtue of Greece 
and Rome, we are to recoliect the darkness of preceding 


imitation. Since all who know their intimate history are 
aware that modern Europe have surpassed them in the arts 
and happiness of civilized life centuries ago. But the im- 
provement of these countries appears less conspicuous, on 
account of the regular and progressive advancement of the 
arts and sciences since the middle ages. Yet if we reflect 
a moment upon the present grandeur of England, what is 
there in ancient or modern times to compare with her, not- 
withstanding the trammels of the feudal system, ancient 
monopolies, and hereditary absurdities? From all these 
obstacles we are free. Yes, we are emphatically a free na- 
tion, and if we neglect not to make use of our national 
energies, our march must be onward, right onward, to 
moral, intellectual, national greatness. 


At the close of the lecture, L. F. Atuex, Esq, rose 
and addressed the meeting. After avowing his entire 
concurrence in the sentiments so ably eet forth by the 
President, and stating his wish that we should have a 
regular supply of lecturers during the remainder of the 
season, Mr. Allen adverted to a topic of so great im- 
portance, that we very much regret our inability to 
employ his own forcible and expressive language. The 
topic to which allusion was made, related to a memo- 
rial, which Mr. Allen suggested that the Lyceum should 
present to the legislature, on the subject of popular 
education, to which, the speaker remarked, sufficient 
encouragement had not yet been given either by the 
state or the federal government. As this subject will 
doubtless be brought forwards in a more definite form 
at some future meeting, we will now only entreat the 
members of the Lyceum to bestow on it their most se- 
rious attention, Convinced, as we are, by the records 
both of ancient and of modern nations, that it is only 
by the general diffusion of literary and scientific know- 
ledge, in connection with virtuous habits and correct 
moral principles, that a people can be qualified to ap- 
preciate and enjoy the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty, we shall hail with unmingled eatisfaction the 
adoption of any measures likely to advance the cause of 
popular education. And we do hope, that at no very 
distant period, Mr. Allen, or some other member of the 
Lyceum, will introduce the question in a regular man- 
ner. It would afford us much pleasure previously to 
publish a good lecture on this important subject, if 
some member would deliver one cod permit us to do 
so; and, if we might be allowed to suggest the method 


Parts I., I]., and III. First Edition. New-York: James 


Connor, 1832. 

This is, without exception, one of the most useful 
|publications with which we are acquainted, and may 
be truly designated the “Treasury of Knowledge, and 
Library of Reference.” That this title, imposing as it 
may sound, is fully justified by the work itself, will ap- 
pear from a short account of its interesting and impor- 
tant contents. We perfectly agree with the publisher, 
who states in his advertisement, that “the Treasury of 
Knowledge is highly valuable, not only from the vast 
fund of information which persons may be fairly ex- 
pected to derive from its use, but from the satisfaction 
it is likely to give to those who examine it; and it is 
‘no less useful as a Book of Reference, being one which 
|persons may in every situation profitably consult at 
jany time, and under any circumstance or condition.” 
By the following enumeration of the different subjects 
of which it treats, our readers will perceive that this 
work contains an immense fund of knowledge, and that, 
too, of the most useful and interesting kind. 


It is divided into three parts, each of which forms, 
however, a finished and complete work, and is “in- 
tended to supply a deficiency felt by all who have not 
access to good libraries, or whose means are too limit- 
ed to purchase larger works of reference.” With 
such singular compactness is this work printed, that, 
while nothing can be conceived more beautifully dis- 
tinct than is every page and every line of it, it actually 
contains, as is noticed in the advertisement, €s-much 
information as would cost, in separate publications, 
from fifty to a hundred dollars. 





| Part I. comprises a compendious English Grammar, 
by Goold Brown, Principal of an English and Classical 
Academy, New York; and a new Dictionary of the. 
English Language, containing many words not to be 
found in any previous work of the kind; and also, the 
plurals of nouns; the present tenses, the participles, 
and the preterits of verbs; and a systematic division of" 
the words into syllables, with the accentuation on each 
word properly noted. To which are prefixed, English, 
verbal distinctions, with occasional illustrations, a list 
of abbreviations; proverbs, terms, and phrases, in the 
‘Latin, Spanish, French, and Italian languages, trans- 
lated; scripture proper names, and names of males and 
females. Edited by Lyman Cobb, Author of the Spel- 
ling Book, School Dictionary, Juvenile Readers, Se- 
quel, and Explanatory Arithmetic. 

| Part II. comprises the Universal Gazetteer, or Geo- 
graphical Dictionary; derived from the latest and best 
‘authorities; containing a description of continents, na- 





(of it, we should wish the lecturer, after explaining the tions, republics, empires, kingdoms, states, provinces, 


There is another view of this subject, which would re-| Nature of a sound education, to describe its mental ad- cities, towns, villages, fir fications, seas, harbors, ri- 
quire more time than we can now assume, to notice fully. | vantages, its influence on the morals of the people, (and | vers, lakes, canals, rail-roads, mountains, capes, &c. of 
5 : y 2 7 . | ‘ : . 
if not considered foreign from the objects of the Ly-| the known world; with notices of each country, rela- 


It is the influence of education upon national glury. It) 
has very justly been the policy of our government, to pre-| 
serve in all its branches a republican simplicity, to extend | 
its protection equally to all classes, and to avoid the ex-| 
pense consequent upan the splendor of public patronage. | 
But who has not felt the animating, glowing desire for na- 
tional glory?) What more striking difference is there be-| 
tween the dark and boding character of the solitary savage, 
and the cheerful and intellectual one of the civilized man—| 
than the absence of this sentiment in the one, and its ra-| 


tional existence in the other’? Indeed, this has has ever| 


subject of religion. Under these five heads, much va- 


luable information might be given. And we think none 


urns of the INquirER so occupied, | 





= = == = 


Vaniry.—OrF all our infirmities, vanity is the dearest 
to us; a man will starve his other vices to keep that alive, 


Aces or Distixeuisnen Lirerany Meyx.—< table, | 








ceum,) its political aspect, and its bearing on the great | 


tive to the government, laws, religion, manners, cus- 
toms, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, curiosities, 
latitudes and longitudes of places, distances, recent 


of our readers would object to hay ing five or six col-| discoveries, and historical events; also, population and 


other important tables. By Edwin Williams, Author 
of the New-York Annual Register. 

Part III. comprises an Epitome of Chronology and 
History, with an appendix; a compendious Classical 
Dictionary; and a Dictionary of Law Terms. By a 


been the distinguishing trait in the high and commanding | appended to a recent work on the “Influence of Menta! | Gentleman of the New-York Bar. To which is added 
spirits of the savage tribes, and we do not hesitate to as-|Cultivation upon Health,” by A. Brigham, gives the a List of Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productions; 
’ — + 5 “ ’ 


cribe it to the noble spirits of all countries, and include it 
in the general term of patriotism. 

If we look back upon the history of mankind, whose ex-| 
ample would we rather imitate—the pomp and luxury of 
the Asiatic monarchies, whose very existene is scarcely 


known from historians of thgir own! or the durable fame} 


| German 


ages of 269 distinguished literary men of ancient and! 
modern times. Of these, 153 attained the age of 70| 


and upward; 117 died before reaching that age; and 51, 


Of those who lived 
70 years, 4 were residents of Holland; 8 of| 
y; 71 of Switzerland, France, or Italy; 1 of 
28 of England, Scotland, or Ireland; and three, 


before attaining their 60th year. 
beyond 


Poland; 


with the names of the countries producing them, 


The brief sketch we have given will enable our rea- 
ders to form some idea of the varied and important in- 
struction to be found in this useful volume, which, for 
all ordinary purposes, we do not hesitate to say, is 


of intellectual Greece, and the moral majesty of virtuous! Samuel Hopkins, Fronklin, and W. $. Johnson, of the really more valuable than an entire library of the best 


Rome? We can not hesitate to decide. If we would emu-| 


United States.—WV. Y. Evan. 





works on the subjects which it embraces. 
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From the Forget me not. 


AN EVERY-DAY TALE. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, .SQ. 


Mine is a tale of every-day, 

Yet turn not thou thine ear away; 

For ‘tis the bitterest thought of all, 
The wormwood added to the gall, 

That sucha wreck of mortal bliss, 

That such a weight of woe as this, 

Is no strange thing; but, strange to say, 
The tale, the truth, of every-day. 


At Mary’s birth, her mother smiled 
Upon her first, last, only child; 

And, at the sight of that young flower, 
Forgot the anguish of her hour; 

Her pains return’d; she soon forgot 
Love, hope, joy, sorrow—she was not! 


Her partner stood, like one bereft 

Of all—not all—their babe was left; 

By the dead mother’s side it slept, 

Slept sweetly; when it woke, it wept. 
“Live, Mary, live! and I will be 

Father and inother both to thee!” 

The mourner cried, and, while he spake, 
His breaking heart forbore to break: 
Faith, courage, patience, from above, 
Flew to the help of fainting love. 

While o’er his charge that parent yearn’d, 
All woman's tenderness he learn’d, 

All woman’s waking, sleeping care, 
That sleeps not to her babe; her prayer, 
Of power to bring upon its head 

The richest blessings heaven can shed; 
All these he learned, and lived to say, 
“My strength was given me as my day.” 


So the Red Indian of those woods 
That echo to Lake Erie’s floods, 

Reft of his consort in the wild, 

Became the mother of his child; 

Nature (herself a mother) saw 

His grief, and loosed her kindliest law; 


Warm from its fount, life’s stream propell’d, 


His breasts with sweet nutrition swell’d; 
At whose strange springs his infant drew 
Milk—as the rose-bud drinks the dew. 


Mary from childhood rose to youth, 

In paths of innocence and truth: 
Train’d by her parent, from her birth, 
To go to heaven by way of earth, 

She was to him, through downward life, 
Both as a daughter and a wife, 


Meckness, simplicity, and grace, 

Adorn’d her speech, her air, her face; 

The soul shone through its earthly mould, 
Even as the lily’s leaves unfold; 

While beauty open’d on the sight, 

Like a star trembling into light. 


Love found that maiden; Love will find 
Way to the coyest maiden’s mind; 

Love found and tried her, year by year, 
With hope deferr’d and boding fear; 

To the world’s end her hero stray’d; 
Tempests and calms his bark delay’d. 
What then could her heart-sickness sooth? 
‘The course of true love ne’er ran smooth!’ 
Her bosom ached with dear suspense, 

Till sharper trouble drove it thence: 
Affliction smote her father’s brain, 

And he became a child again; 

Ah! then the prayers, the pangs, the tears, 
He breathed, felt, shed, o’er her young years 
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That duteous daughter well repaid, 

Till im the grave she saw him laid 
Beneath her mother’s churchyard stone: 
There first she felt herself alone: 

But while she gazed on that cold heap, 
Her parents’ bed, and could not weep, 

A still, small whisper seem’d to say, 
“Strength shall be given thee as thy day.” 
Then rush’d the tears to her relief, 

A bow was in the cloud of grief. 


Her wanderer now, from clime to clime, 
Return’d, unchanged by tide or time, 
True as the morning to the sun; 

Mary and William soon were one: 

And never rang the village-bells 

With sweeter falls or merrier swells 
Than when the neighbors, young and old, 
Stood at their thresholds to behold 

And bless them, till they reach’d the spot, 
Where woodbines girdled Mary’s cot; 
And there, no longer forced to roam, 
William found all the world at home; 
Yea, more than all the world beside, 

A warm, kind heart to his allied, 


Twelve years of humble life they spent, 
With food and raiment well content: 

In flower of youth and flush of health, 
They envied not voluptuous wealth; 

The wealth of poverty was theirs, 

Those riches, without wings or snares, 
Which honest hands, by daily toil, 

May dig from every generous soil. 

A little farm while William till’d, 

Mary the household cares fulfill’d; 

And love, joy, peace, with guileless mirth, 
Sate round their table, warm’d their hearth; 
Whence rose, like incense to the skies, 
Morning and evening sacrifice, 

And contrite spirits found in prayer, 

That home was heaven, for God was there. 


Meanwhile, the May-flowers on their lands 
Were yearly pluck’d by younger hands; 
New comers watch’d the swallows float, 
And mock’d the cuckoo’s double note; 
Till head o’er head, a slanting line, 

They stood—a family of nine, 

That might be ten; but ere that day 

The father’s life was snatch’d away; 

Faint from the field one night he came; 
Fever had seized his sinewy frame, 

And left the strong man, when it pass’d, 
Frail as the sere leaf in the blast; 

A long, long winter’s illness bow’d 

His head; spring-daisies deck’d his shroud, 
Scarce was he buried out of sight, 

Ere his tenth infant sprang to light; 

And Mary from her child-bed throes 

To instant, utter ruin rose. 

Harvests had fail’d, and sickness drain’d 
Her frugal stock-purse, long retain’d; 
Rents, debts, and taxes, all fell due, 
Claimants were loud, resources few, 
Small and remote: yet time and care 

Her shatter’d fortunes might repair, 

If but a friend, a friend in need— 

Such a friend would be a friend indeed!— 
Would, by a mite of succor lent, 

Wrongs irretrievably prevent: 

She look’d around for such a one, 


And sigh’d, but spake not—“Is there none?” 


Ah! if he come not ere an hour, 

All will elapse beyond her power; 
And homeless, helpless, hopeless, lost, 
Mary on this cold world be toss’d, 
With all her babes! * * * * 


Se 
Came such a friend?—I must not say; 
Mine is a tale of every day; 
But visit thou in their distress, 
The widow and the fatherless, 
And thou shalt know the worst of all, 
And thou shalt find such woe as this, 
Such breaking up of earthly bliss, 
Is no strange thing, but, strange to say, 
The tale, the truth of every day. 
Go, visiT THOU, in their distress, 
The wipow and the raTHERLESS. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





To Corresronpents.—We thank Mr. Gorpon for his 
kind letter and good wishes; we shall be happy to receive 
an occasional communication from him. Would he not 
favor us with an essay on the study of botany! 








APPEAL TO MECHANICS, 
Bufialo, Jan. 8, 1832. 
To the Editor of the Literary Inquirer. 





I received with great pleasure the first number of the 
“Literary Inquirer,” and regard the establishment of it 
len a matter of no small importance. A work of the 
|kind has long been wanted, not only as an evidence of 
ithe existence of some literary taste, but as a medium 
jof communicating for a small price much useful and 
interesting information, which may be advantageously 
| disseminated among our mechanics and working men. 
I consider it highly important that a paper containing 
useful information and correct principles, should be 
|placed within the reach of every one who is able to 
lread, and who can in any manner appreciate its value. 
|As a mechanic, I shall, by every means in my power, 
| promote its circulation among those of my fellow me- 
chanics with whom my business may bring me into 
contact, trusting that its effects upon them will be to 
increase their stock of general knowledge, and to ren- 
der them respectable and useful members of society. 
To the credit of our city, I must say, that the great 
body of master mechanics are highly respectable and 
well informed, and disposed to improve, by every means 
in their power, the «moral and intellectual character of 
their journeymen and laborers; but as yet no systema- 
tic efforts have been made to accomplish this desirable 
end. The establishment of the Buffalo Lyceum has al- 
ready done much to bring information within the reach 
of all disposed to profit by it, and I sincerely hope that 
its usefulness will not be suffered to decline for want of 
proper attention. An institution of that kind, if suita- 
bly conducted, is extremely well calculated to improve 
the intellectual as well as moral condition of the large 





and useful class of society of which I am a member; and 
|I consider it incumbent on the master mechanics of the 
icity, to promote the objects of the Lyceum, not only 
iby attending themselves, but by using their influence 
|to insure the attendance of their workmen. A little 
| exertion from every one, concentrated to the same 
point, can not but prove successful. ‘To the workmen 
'themselves, its continuance is of great importance, it 
being the intention of the officers of the institution to 
|have lectures delivered weekly on some subject con- 
|nected with literature or science. Thus much informa- 
|tion will be disseminated gratis; and for the sum of two 
‘dollars per annum, the use of a large library can be 
|obtained, containing works in almost every department 
lof literature and science. It is to be hoped that mecha- 
|niecs generally will be disposed to profit by this easy and 
The “Li- 
terary Inquirer” will be an important auxiliary to this 
institution, and as such deserves the patronage of its 
lfriends and well wishers. In its columns should be 
‘found well written articles (original or select) on sub- 
|jects of a practical, as well as literary character, and of 
|such variety as will render it useful to persons in every 
business and profession. I consider your paper of 


convenient method of acquiring knowledge. 


igreater importancé to young mechanics, than to any 
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other class of the community. They have not time to 
read with attention any extensive works which might 
be useful to them, and their leisure hours, of which they 
all have more or less, are apt to be spent in idleness, or 
in pursuits prejudicial to their health and happiness. 
To prevent this, will, I trust, be a prominent object in 
your journal, By publishing such articles as will be 
interesting to them, they may be induced eventually to 
devote most of their leisure time to the acquisition of 
useful knowledge. ‘This will make them happier, more 
respectable, and better qualified to discharge the duties 
of active life. That such may be the beneficial results 
of your paper is my most earnest desire; and with such 
objects in view, it will deserve and undoubtedly receive 
the approbation and support of all good citizens. 
A MECHANIC. 
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Wixter.—There is, perhaps, no season of the year 
which is so much dreaded as the winter season, And 
yet there is none which is more indispensably necessary 
to the existence of animal and vegetable life; none 
which presents livelier or more impressive manifesta- 
tions of divine wisdom, power, and goodness; none 
which is better adapted to kindle within our bosoms 
that charity which “feels for others’ woes and makes 
their griefs our own.” As a season it has at length 
gained our attention by its own power. We have 
marked and felt its approach. The cold has compelled 
us to take precautions, and to make provision against 
its influence; and it should also admonish us to provide 
shelter for the houseless and clothing for the destitute. 

We have spoken of winter as an impressive display 
of divine power, and it is to this that the Poet of the 
Seasons refers, when he exclaims— 


“In winter awful thou—with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown—tempest o'er tempest hurled. 
Majestic darkness! on the whirlwind’s wing 
Riding sublime, thou bidst the world adore, 

And humblest nature with thy northern blast."’ 

And God does humble the wildest elements of nature 
by his “northern blast.” It not only arrests the moun- 
tain torrent, but congeals into mountains of ice the 
raging billows ofthe Polar seas. It withers the flower 
of the field; strips the trees of the forest; binds up the 
vegetable powers of the earth; chains the solar heat of 
the heavens; and sometimes conceals from human 
sight the sun, moon, and stars. It not only tames the 
beasts of the field, but makes kings shrink in their pa- 
laces, and nobles shiver in their mansions. Even the 
mighty cataract of Niagara is not exempt from its in- 
fluence. How, then, could any human frame sustain 
its piercing pressure, if the God of winter had not pro- 
vided safeguards under it?—safeguards, but for which, 
the infant and the giant would alike perish in its icy 
grasp. 

As a display of divine wisdom and goodness, winter 
is equally worthy of our attention and regard. We 





all know how the frosts purify the air, dry up the 
steaming moisture of the earth, and destroy the noxious | 
and innumerable insects and vermin, produced by the| 
heat of summer and plenty of autumn. Winter is the 
great purifier of the heavens, the earth, and the wa-| 
ters. ‘Che temple of nature is cleansed, if not em-| 
balmed, by the cold incense of its icy censer; for were 
winter to cease, the change would be as fatal to us as| 
if seed-time or harvest were to cease. 
As a display of divine faithfulness, too, winter de- 


The fulfilment of the declaration, | 


serves our notice. 


that “while the earth endures, seed-time and harvest 
shall not cease,” requires the annual preparation of the 
soil for fertility, and the preservation of the seed from 
destruction; now the former is secured by the action} 


of the frost upon the ground, and the latter by the fall 
of snow. “For,” says Hervey, “the snow, however it 
may carry the appearance of cold, affords a warm gar- 
ment for the corn—screens it from nipping frosts, and 
cherishes its infant growth. It will abide for a while, 
to extend a protecting care, and exert a fostering in- 
fluence. Then, touched by the sun, or thawed by a 
softening gale, the furry vesture melts into genia] 
moisture, sinks deep into the soil, and saturates with 
the dissolving nitre;—thus replenishing the globe with 
those principles of vegetable life, which will open into 
bloom of spring, and ripen into the fruits of autumn.” 
It is thus that God keepeth his covenant with the earth 
for ever. Were there only snow in winter, the soil 
would be too damp; were there only frost in winter, 
the seed would perish: but the faithfulness of God is 
pledged to preserve the earth and the corn, and there- 
fore his wisdom blends frost and snow together. 





Premiums,—With a view to encourage the efforts of 
native genius, a smal] premium will be given to the 
writer of the best article for each department of the 
“Literary Inquirer,” which shall be contributed on or 
before the last day of March next. During the month 
of April, a committee, chosen from the members of the 
Buffalo Lyceum, will be requested to award the pre- 
miume, and in our first May number the Prize Tale, &c, 
will be printed, 

A Gold Medal, or Twenty Dollars, to the writer of 
the best Tale, illustrative of some Fact connected with 
American History; a Gold Medal, or Fifteen Dollars, 
to the writer of the best Poem on any interesting His- 
torical Subject; a Silver Medal, or Ten Dollars, to the 
writer of the best Biographical Sketch of some eminent 
Literary Character; and a Silver Medal, or Five Dol- 
lars, to the writer of the best Essay on some Subject 
connected with Literature or Science. On the Medals, 
should the successful competitors prefer them to their 
respective value in cash, will be engraven suitable In- 
scriptions. “ 

A letter, containing the title of the article and the 
name and residence of the contributor, should be en- 
closed, or sent separately, marked on the outside— 
“Name only.” All comrounications to be addressed 
(free of postage) to the Editor of the Literary Inquirer, 
214, Main-street, Buffalo. 

*,* Should our Journa] meet with that support and 
encouragement which we confidently anticipate, it is 
our intention next year to vary the eubjects and to dou- 
ble the amount of the Premiums. 

( Editors with whom we exchange, are requested 
to give the above a few insertions. 


To Evrrors.—We return our sincere thanks to the 
numerous Editors, by whom our first number has been 
so favorably noticed. We trust, however, that the too 
flattering remarks which have been made by some of 
them, will not create expectations that we can not an- 
swer, or excite hopes that we can not realize. Our 
utmost’ efforts shall be used to sustain the good opi- 
nions which have been so kindly expressed, and, though 
we should fail of success, we will at least try to de- 
serve it. 





AGents.—Several inquiries having been made re- 
specting the Agents for our journal, we beg to estate, 
that we are making arrangements for the appointment 
of a suitable person in each district. Two or three 
Postmasters have kindly transmitted to us the names 
of persons wishing to become subscribers, and perhaps 
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Burrato Lrceum.—To our report of the proceed- 
ings of this institution, we refer our readers with un- 
feigned satisfaction. The important extracts from the 
President’s introductory lecture, ought to receive, and 
will fully repay, an attentive perusal. No subject can 
be more interesting to the intelligent citizen, who de- 
sires to augment the glory and promote the prosperity 
of his country, than the one which Mr. Burwe.. has 
so ably and impartially discussed, We were likewise 
much pleased with Mr. Auurn’s remarks on popular 
education, and, though we have already adverted to 
the subject, we can not forbear making one or two ad- 
ditional observations. If “an enlightened populace be 
the brightest ornament of a nation,” it is undoubtedly 
the duty, as it should be the interest, of every govern- 
ment to secure to all classes the benefits of instruction, 
and to make it a primary object to direct the stream of 
knowledge to every town, hamlet, and village. It is, 
however, of immense importance, that the cause of 
popular education should be entirely freed from the 
shackles of party. To be permanently beneficial, it 
must be placed on a national footing; and the system 
which is adopted, must be substantial and good. Its 
great object should be to strengthen the mind, to fur- 
nish it with appropriate knowledge, and to inspire it 
with the love of virtue and pure morality. The in- 
struction of a people, conducted in this way, and with 
these references, must be accompanied with a vast 
amount of political good. An untaught populace are 
easily rendered the tools of faction, and the instruments 
of disunion; in seasons of peril they can be neither con- 
fided in nor controlled; the government, instead of being 
fixed and steady, is rocked to and fro by tumultuous 
waves, and the whole fabric of society is endangered: 
but liberal institutions, as are pre-eminently the in- 
stitutions of this land of liberty and of equal rights, 
approved and supported by an intelligent people, are 
proof against the spirit of discontent and disunion, and 
will gather strength under the progress of events which 
may threaten to convulse the nation. On this impor- 
tant subject we hope shortly to be furnished with an 
opportunity of making more lengthened remarks. The 
cause of popular education is one in which we feel 
deeply interested, and to which we shall be happy, on 
all suitable occasions, to direct the public attention. 





Notice.—We are requested to state, that the Buf- 
falo Lyceum will meet every Monday evening, at seven 
o'clock precisely, and that at each meeting a lecture 
will be delivered by one of itsmembers. The entrance. 
to the Society’s Hall is the door next the Post-Office. 





An Everr-pay Tate.—The poem bearing this title, 
which will be found in a preceding page, was written 
in behalf of a society for relieving distressed females 
in the first month of their widowhood, to save their 
little households from being broken up before they can 
provide means for their future maintenance. Although 
occuping a greater space than we intend usually devot- 
ing to poetry, we could not forbear presenting to our 
readers sv beautifully simple and deeply affecting an 
effusion of our favorite Monteomrry. 


Lrrerany Inquiner.—Postmasters in this and the 
adjoining counties, who are willing to act as Agents 
for our paper, are requested immediately to forward 
their names and address. 


Rocnester Gem.—In consequence of the ill state of 
Mr. Scrantrom’s health, he “offers the establishment 
of the Gem for sale—together with the Job Office at- 





others would have no objection to confer on us and our 
patrons a similar favor. Our friends in Monroe county | 
are informed, that ALexanpeR Gorpon, Esq. of the) 
Rochester Nursery, has kindly consented to be our 
agent in that district; and our Cleaveland friends will 


tached. ‘The Gem is now in its fifth year, and enjoys 
an extensive and profitable patronage; as does also his 
Job Office, both of which are situated in the best loca- 


tion in the village of Rochester.” 





New-York Evancewist.—Of this valuable paper, 


have the goodness to send their orders either direct, or we have received the first number for the current year, 
through the medium of E. H. Tuomrsox, Esq. who|It is printed on an enlarged sheet, with entirely new 


has accepted the agency for that section. 





|and very beautiful type. 
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MISCELLANY. 
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Encouragement to Persons of mature Age to cultivate their 
Mind.—Instances have frequently occurred of individuals, 
in whorm the power of imagination has at an advanced pe- 
riod of life been found susceptible of culture to a wonderful 
degree. In such men what an accession is gained to their 
most refined pleasures! What enchantinents are added to 
their most ordinary perceptions! The mind awakening, 
as if from a trance to a new existence, becomes habituated 
to the most interesting aspects of life and of nature; the 
intellectual eye is ‘‘purged of its film;’’ and things, the 
most familiar and unnoticed, disclose charms invisible be- 
fore. The same objects and events, which were lately 
beheld with indifference, occupy now all the powers and 
capacities of the soul; the contrast between the present 
and the past serving only to enhance and endear so un- 
looked-for an acquisition, What Gray has so finely said 
of the pleasures of vicissitude, conveys but a faint image of 
what is experienced 7 the man who, after having lost in 
vulgar occupations and vulgar amusements his earliest and 
most precious years, is thus introduced at last to a new 
heaven and a new earth; 

‘‘The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are op’ning Paradise.”’ 
Dugald Stewart's Essay on the Cultwation 
of Intellectual Halnts. 





Lesson to Rulers. —The Chinese Emperor Tchou set out 
on a journey to visit the vast provinces of his empire, ac- 
companied by his eldest son. One day he stopped his car 
in the midst of some fields where the people were hard at 
work. ‘‘I took you,with me,’’ said he to his son, ‘‘that 
you might be an eye-witness of the painful toils of the 
poor husbandmen, and the feeling their laborious station 
should excite in your heart, might prevent your burdening 
them with taxes!’’ 





How to prolong life.—For many years there prevailed in 
China an extraordinary superstition and belief that the se- 
cret sect of ‘Tao had discovered an elixir which bestowed 
immortality. No less than three emperors died after swal- 
lowing a drink presented to them by the eunuchs of the 
palace, as the draft that was to confer never-ending life. 
**The best method of prolonging life, and of making life 
happy,”’ said a wise mandarin to one of these infatuated 
princes, ‘‘is to control your appetites, subdue your pas- 
sions, and practise virtue. Most of your predecessors, O 
newer! would have lived to a good old age, had they 
ollowed the advice which I give you.”’ . 





A wise man’s kingdom.—A wise man's kingdom is his 
own breast; or, if he ever looks farther, it will only be to 
the judgment of a select few, who are free from prejudices, 
and capable of giving him solid and substantial advice. 





Time a discerner of men’s characters.—Time tries the cha- 
racters of men, as the furnace assays the quality of metals, 
by disengaging the impurities, dissipating the superficial 
glitter, and leaving the sterling gold bright and pure. 





Half a man.—It was said, with truth, by Charles the 
Twellth, of Sweden, that he who was ignorant of the 
arithmetical art was but half a man. With how much 
greater force may @ similar expression be applied to him 
who carries to his grave the neglected and unprofitable 
seeds of faculties, which it depended on himself to have 
reared to maturity, and of which the fruits bring accessions 
to human happiness, more precious than all the gratifica- 
ti ns which power or wealth can command. 

A Ship of War.—It is a mighty and comprehensive pro- 
blem to contemplate all the essential elements connected 
with the construction of so massy and stupendous a fabric 
us a ship destined for the terrible purposes of war, which, 
in the magnificent voyages it undertakes, has to cross wide 
and immeasurable seas, agitated at times by the unbridled 
fury of the winds, subjecting it to strains of the most for- 
inidable kind; which shall possess mechanical strength to 
resist these, and at the same time be adapted for stowage 
and velocity; which is expected in all cases to overtake 
the enemy, and yet must contain within itself the materiel 
ofa six months’ cruise. These and many other compli- 
cated inquiries which the naval architect has to contem- 
plate, inust all be involved in the general conditions of his 
problem, the elements of which he must estimate while he 
13 rearing his mighty fabric in the deck, and be prepared 
to anticipate their effects before he launches his vessel on 
the turbulent bosom of the deep.—Reciew of Hervey's Arti- 
ele, Ship-lalding, Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 














Great minds formed in solitude.—How many minds, al- 
most all the great ones, were formed in secrecy and soli- 
tude, without knowing whether they should ever make a 
figure or not! All they knew was, that they liked what 
they were about, and gave their whole souls to it. 





Constancy.—Suffer not your spirit to be subdued by mis- 
fortunes; but, on the contrary, steer right onward, with 
a courage greater than your fate seems to allow. 


LITERARY INQUIRER. 


Perseverance.—‘‘| recollect,” says Sir Jonah Barrington, 
‘tin Queen’s County, to have seen a Mr. Clerk, who had 
been a working carpenter, and when making a bench for 
the session justices at the court-house, was laughed at for 
taking peculiar pains in planing and smoothing the seat of 
it. He smilingly observed, that he did so to make it casy 
for himself, re was resolved he would never die till he 
had a right to sit thereupon, and he kept his word. He 
was an industrious man, honest, respectable, and kind 
hearted. He succeeded in all his efforts to accumulate an 
independence; he did accumulate it, and uprightly. His 
character kept pace with the increase of his pore and 
he lived to sit as a magistrate on the very bench that he 
sawed and planed.’’ 





Cure for the Gout.—‘‘Pray, Mr. Abernethy, what is a 
cure for the gout!’’ was the question of an indolent and 
Inxurious citizen. ‘‘Live upon sixpence a day, and earn 
it;’’ was the pithy answer.—Annual Biography and Obitu- 
ary for 1832. 


Most valuable part of a man's education. —The most valua- 
ble part of every man’s education is that which he receives 
from himself, especially when the active energy of his cha- 
racter makes ample amends for the want ofa more finished 
course of study. 





Lord Chancellor Harcourt.—The patent of the Harcourt 
barony (now extinct) recites, that Lord Chancellor Har- 
court ‘‘daily dispatches a multitude of swits in Chancery, 
removes obstacles which delay judgment in that court, and 
takes special care, that the successful issue of an honest 
cause should cost every plaintiff as little as may be.”’ 


Good effects of a predilection for some celebrated author. —A 
predilection for some great author, among the vast number 
which must transiently occupy our attention, seems to be 
the happiest preservative for our taste. Accustomed to 
that excellent author whom we have chosen for our favor- 
ite, we may possibly resemble him in this intimacy. It is 
tu be feared, that if we do not form such a permanent at- 
tachment, we may be acquiring knowledge, while our en- 
ervated taste becomes less and less lively. ‘Taste erabalins 
the knowledge which otherwise can not preserve itself. He 
who has long been intimate with one great author, will 
always be found to be a formidable antagonist; he has sa- 
turated his mind with the excellences of genius; he has 
shaped his faculties insensibly to himself by his model; and 
he is like a man who ever sleeps in armor, ready at a mo- 
ment. The old Latin proverb reminds us of this faet— 
Cave ab homine unius libri: be cautious of the man of one 
book.—Curiosities of Literature. 


Tasso.—As the Italian poet, Tasso, whose misfortunes 
were as great as his genius, was on one of his journeys be- 
tween Rome and Naples, he fell into the hands of banditti, 
who immediately proceeded to plunder him and his fellow- 
travelers. But no sooner did the captain of the band, the 


nounce his name, than, with tokens of admiration and re- 
spect, he set him at liberty; nor would he even permit his 
followers to plunder Tasso’s companions. A prince of 
royal or imperial birth confined the poet in a mad-house 
for more than seven years; the great and wealthy left him 
to a precarious life, which was often a life of absolute 
want; the servile men of letters of the day loaded him with 
abusive and most unjust criticism; but a mountain robber, 
by the road's side, controlled in his favor the very instinct 
of his gang, and kissed the hand of the author of the ‘Ge- 
rusalemme}’ 


The Monkey and the Bear. —A Savoyard got his livelihood 
by exhibiting a monkey and a bear. He gained so much 
applause from his tricks with the monkey, that he was en- 
couraged to practise some of them upon the bear: he was 


ficulty, from the gripe of bruin, he exclaimed; **What a 
fool was J, not to distinguish between a monkey and a 
bear! A bear, my friends, is a very grave kind of perso- 
nage, and, as you plainly see, does not understand a joke.’ 

Honesty and Piety.—Evelyn truly remarked, that all is 
vanity which is not honest, and there is no solid wisdom 
| but in real piety. 


| Conjugal affection.—Pietro della Valle, an enterprising 
| Italian traveler, who lived in the seventeenth century, and 
wrote an interesting account of many regions of the Fast, 
| rarely visited by Europeans, married, when in Assyria, a 
| beautiful girl of Christian parentage, and a native of Meso- 
potamia. ‘I'hough very young and delicate, the fair Gise- 
rida accompanied the wandering Italian wherever he went, 
and was with him even in battle, when he fought as an 
| officer of the Persian king. A premature death separated 
| ner from the husband of her choice, as he was preparing 
|to carry her to India—her body he did carry: he had it se- 
| cured ina coffin, and placed on board of ship, in the cabin 
|where he slept. For four years it was the inseparavle 
| companion of his long and perilous journeys, by sea and by 
ljand; and at the end of that period, he deposited it, with 
| great pomp, in the tomb of his noble ancestors at Rome, 
| pronouncing himself a funeral oration of considerable 
beauty, which contained an account of her extraordinary 


| and interesting life. 








celebrated Marco Sciarra, of Abruzzi, hear the poet pro-| 


dreadtully lacerated, and on being rescued, with great dif: | 
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Use of Tobacco by the Hottentots.—Mr. Barrow, in his 
Travels, speaks of the use made by the Hottentots of thie 
plant, for the purpose of destroying snakes: ‘*A Hotten- 
tot,’’ says he, “applied some of it from the short end of 
his wooden tobacco-pipe to the mouth of a snake while 
darting out his tongne. The effect was as instantaneous 
as an electric shock; with a convulsive motion that was 
momentary, the snake half untwisted itself, and never 
stirred more, and the muscles were so contracted that the 
whole animal felt hard and rigid, as if dried in the sun.”’ 














Quoits in India.—It appeats from Captain Mundy, that 
quoits are used as an implement of war by the Seikhs, an 
independent and very martial tribe in India. **The Seikhs 
have a great variety of weapons. I observed the musket, 
matchlock, sword, spears of sundry forms, dagger, and 
|battle-axe: but the arm that is exclusively peculiar to this 

sect is the quoit: itis made of beautiful thin steel, some- 

|times inlaid with gold; in using it, the warrior twirls it 
swiftly round the fore finger, and launches it with such 
deadly aim, as, according to their own account, to be sure 
|of his man at eighty paces.’’ They wear these war-quoits 
|on their arms like armlets, and on the top-knot (which is 
| peculiar to the Seikhs) of their turvan. The edges of the 
|quoits are very sharp.—-Mundy’s Nietches. 








| Sagacity of an Elephant in a Lion-Hunt.—A lion had just 
|charged my friend’s elephant, and he, having wounded the 
jlion, was in the act of leaning forward in order to fire ano- 
|sher shot, when the front of the howdah (elephant’s castle) 
|suddenly gave way, and he was precipitated over the head 
|of the elephant into the very jaws of the furious beast. 
The lion, though severely hurt, immediately seized him, 
jand would doubtless shortly have put a fatal termination 
|to the conflict, had not the elephant, urged by the mahout 
(the driver, who sits on the elephant’s neck), stepped for- 
ward, though greatly alarmed, and grasping in her trunk 
the top of a young tree, bent it down hard across the loins 
of the lion, and thus forced the tortured animal to quit his 
|hold! My friend’s life was thus preserved, but his arm 
'was broken in two places, and he was severely clawed on 
{the breast and shoalders. The lion was afterwards slain 
|by the other sportsmen who came up.—Journal of a Tour 
jin India. 


| Nelson's Gazette.—Nelson, when young, was piqued at 
|not being noticed in a certain paragraph of the newspa- 
pers, which detailed an action wherein he had assisted. 
**But, never mind,”’ said he, ‘1 will one day have a Ga- 
zette of my own.” 


State of Europe in the Darl Ages.—I\n less than a century 
after the barbarous nations settled in their new conquests, 
jalmost all the effects of knowledge and civility, which the 
| Romans had spread through Europe, disappeared. Not 
— the arts of elegance, which minister to luxury, and 

are supported by it, but many of the useful arts, without 

| which life can scarcely be considered as comfortable, were 
|ueglected or lost. uiterature, science, and taste, were 
words little in use during the ages which we are contem- 
plating; or, ifthey occur at any time, eminence in them is 
ascribed to persons and productions so contemptibie, that 
|it appears their true import wag little understood, Persons 
}of the highest rank, and in the most eminent stations, 
| coulet not read or write. Many of the clergy did not un- 
| derstand the breviary which they were obliged daily to re- 
|cite; some of them could scarcely read it. The memory 
of past transactions was, in a great degree, lost, or pre- 
served in annals filled with tritiing events or legendary 
tales.—Dr. Robertson's Introd. to the Plist. of Charles V. 








| 


Singular Dexterity of a Goat.—‘*Upon our road,’ (from 
| Jerusalem to Bethlehem, ) says Dr. Clarke, in his Travels, 
|**we met an Arab with a goat, which he led about the 
country for exhibition, in order to gain a livelihood for it- 
|selfand owner. He had taught this animal, while he ac- 
| companied its movements witha song, to mount upon little 
|cylindrical blocks of wood, placed successively one above 
the other, and in shape resembling the dice-boxes belong- 
ling toabackgammon table. In this manner the goat stood, 
|first upon the top of one cylinder, then upon the top of 
two, and afterwards of three, four, five, and six, until it re- 
| mained balanced upon the top of them all, elevated several 
ifeet from the ground, and with its four fret collected upon 
|a single point, without throwing down the disjointed fabric 
|upon which it stood, The practice is very ancient. It is 

also noticed by Sandys. Nothing can show more strikingly 
| the tenacious footing possessed by this quadruped upon the 
jutty points and crags of rocks; and the circumstance of 
|its ability to remain thus poised may render its appearance 
less surprising, as it is sometimes seen in the Alps, and in 
all mountainous countries, with hardly any place for its 
| feet, upon the sides and by the brink of most tremendous 
precipices. The diameter of the upper cylinder, on which 
its feet ultimately remained until the Arab had ended his 
ditty, was only two inches, and the length of each cylin- 
der was six inches.”’ : 
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